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I. 

RICHARD REYNOLDS. 

Childhood and Early Life, 

'735 to 1763. 

ON the 18th September, 1816, the spacious 
burial ground of the Society of 
Friends in Bristol was filled to overflowing 
with men and women of all classes and 
denominations, who came to pay the last 
tribute to the memory of a man whose un- 
obtrusive life had won universal respect. 
His own estimate of himself is summed up in 
the words, " My talent is the meanest of all 
talents, a little sordid dust : but as the man 
in the parable who had but one talent was 
accountable I also am accountable for the 
talent I possess." 

The city of Bristol has produced not a 
few men of mark, but not one more truly 
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given up to serve his fellow-men than Richard 
Reynolds, of whom the poet Montgomery 
wrote : — 

"Asa cedar of the Lqrd 

On the heights of Lebanon 
Shade and shelter doth afford 
From the tempest and the sun. 

While in green luxuriant prime 

Fragrant airs its boughs diffuse, 
From its locks it shakes sublime 

O'er the hills the morning dews. 
Thus he flourished, tall and strong, 

Glorious in perennial health : 
Thus he scattered, late and long, 

All his plenitude of wealth. 

Richard Reynolds was born at Bristol on 
the ist of November, o. s., 1735. He was 
the only son of Richard and Jane Reynolds, 
members of the Society of Friends. His 
grandfather, who went by the name of "The 
Honest," was also a Friend. Young Richard 
was sent to school at the age of five to ■< 
Friend named Bennett, of Pickwick, in Wilt- 
shire. The little bay was consigned to the 
care of a carrier, who conveyed him to his 
destination on his pack-horse. Richard 
Reynolds the elder was in a lucrative h 
as an iron merchant, but he 
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CHILDHOOD AND EARLY LIFE. II 

children being taught to economise, and the 
little boy (like the Queen in her childhood) 
had to keep his expenses within his income. 
The sum allowed him was twopence weekly. 
On his first return to school after the holidays 
one of the boys ran up to him as he entered 
the play-ground, saying, " Dick, thou owes 
me a penny." Dick immediately paid the 
penny, which was all he had. It was hard 
lines, but he then realized, as he used to 
relate in after years, the satisfaction of being 
out of debt. It was during the time he was 
at school that Richard was guilty of uttering 
a falsehood. He had been accused of 
some fault, of which he was innocent. The 
master, feeling certain that Richard was the 
culprit, gave him no rest, promising forgive- 
ness if he would confess. Richard held out, 
till being ordered to go into the girls' school 
to ask for the cane, the humiliation overcame 
him and he pleaded guilty. For a long time 
this sin weighed upon his conscience, and he 
was not satisfied till he had convinced his 
master of the real facts of the case. After 
leaving school a very pleasant correspon- 
dence, with exchange of presents, took place 
between the master and his quondam pupil. 



REYNOLDS. 






At the age of fourteen, just as he was gettin] 
interested in classical and other studies, 
Richard was removed from school. What 
he had read of history had so fired his 
imagination that he felt a strong desire to 
enter the military profession. But a far 
different sphere awaited him — one in which 
he was to spend his life in saving and bless- 
ing his fellow-men. In later life he was a 
strong peace man. 

Richard Reynolds passed the next six 
years as an apprentice in Bristol. He early 
developed a keen love of nature, and his 
leisure hours were largely spent in taking 
excursions into the country with a chosen 
companion. We have no knowledge of the 
time when he came out on the Lord's side, 
but he seems, early in his apprenticeship, to 
have had strong desires to serve God with 
his whole heart. He expresses his thank- 
fulness in after life that he was preserved 
during his youth from running into those 
evils which wreck so many young lives. 

His apprenticeship was scarcely over 
he was sent on a business errand to Coal- 
brookdale. This visit, which took place ii 
1756, was destined to determine his cours 
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CHILDHOOD AND EARLY LIFE. 13 

in life. Not only did a business position 
open for him, but be then became acquainted 
with his future wife, the only daughter of 
Abraham Darby. She was one who united 
loveliness of mind and person with an earnest 
Christian spirit, but it was her thoughtfulness 
for those in trouble which first led Richard 
Reynolds to seek her friendship. It came 
to his knowledge that Hannah Darby had 
liberally helped one whose needs had been 
overlooked by others. The hidden way in 
which the deed was performed specially 
commended it to him. Shortly after this 
visit he became partner in the coal and iron 
works at Ketley, five miles from Coalbrook- 
dale, and in May, 1757, he was married to 
Hannah Darby. In the management of the 
works Richard Reynolds had full scope for 
all his talents, and his high integrity and 
generous nature enabled him to exercise an 
almost unbounded influence for good over 
those under his direction. In the com- 
panionship of his wife, who was united to 
him in religious as well as earthly interests, 
his happiness was complete, but within five 
years of their marriage she was taken from 
him after a brief illness. It was Lu th& 
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spring of 1762, while attending upon a guest 
who was ill of measles, that she took the 
infection. On the fourth day she 
thought to be progressing so well that her 
husband left home on a business engagement 
at Shrewsbury. But a sudden accession of 
illness brought her face to face with death, 
and he was immediately summoned. She 
spent the interval before he arrived in setting 
her house in order, but was so exhausted 
that on his return she was only able to utter 
a few tender words and to commend their 
two little ones to his care. He was almost 
crushed by the blow, and when he came 
daily from business to his desolate home he 
was often in the depths of distress. But he 
was naturally cheerful, and when, as was 
now seldom the case, he had the company 
of a few friends, his spirits would rise and he 
would be full of vivacity. Then he would 
reproach himself for seeming to be light- 
hearted in the presence of such a sorrow. 
To the latest year of his life as the anniver- 
sary of her death came round he kept a 
a portion of the day for retirement and 
meditation in memory of the beloved wife 
of his youth. 
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II. 

REMOVAL TO COALBROOKDALE. 

Business Life. 
1763 to 1783. 



COALBROOKDALE, in the beautiful 
valley of the Severn, is thus described 
by Mary Ann Schimmelpenninck, as she saw 
it during the latter part of last century : 
" The large ironworks carried on there, 
where the roaring of the blast furnaces, the 
long beds of glowing coke, the jets of flame 
and showers of sparks, and the stalwart 
forms of the various forgemen, mingled with 
the woods, the rocks and caverns, or reflected 
in the broad waters of the Severn, gave it a 
peculiarity of appearance which I have never 
seen elsewhere. Nor were its moral less 
distinguished than its physical peculiarities. 



The beautiful village of Madeley, the abode 
of the holy John Fletcher and of his equally 
remarkable wife, was only about a mile 
distant from the Dale. All the partners in 
the Coalbrookdale Company were excellent 
and beneficent members of the Society of 
Friends ; unanimity reigned amongst them. 
Each and all seemed, before all other 
interests, to have it at heart to further the 
Kingdom of Christ by self- consecration to 
God and brotherly love. Continually were 
the Friends to be seen with Mr. and Mrs. 
Fletcher, supporting their schools, and con- 
tinually did the Methodists and Madeley party 
attend any distinguished meeting amongst 
the Friends. Truly was it said that this 
populous and picturesque valley was ' a 
school of prophets ' and ' a land of saints,' " 
It was in the year following the death of 
his wife that Richard Reynolds left Ketiey 
for Coalbrookdale on account of the death 
of his father-in-law, Abraham Darby. The 
ironworks had been largely extended, and 
Abraham Darby's sons were not old enough 
to take the control, A man of experience 
and power was required as manager. At 
the solicitation of the company Richard 
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BUSINESS LIFE. 17 

Reynolds accepted the position, which he 
filled during five years. This change brought 
with it incessant work, and entailed frequent 
absences from home. The care of his 
children pressed heavily upon him, and at 
the end of 1763 he married Rebecca Gulson, 
of Coventry. She had been the intimate 
friend of his first wife and was peculiarly 
qualified to bring up his children and to be 
a true helpmeet to himself. Together they 
sought to promote the well-being of the 
families of their workpeople, and she was 
ever ready as occasion required to give 
material help to her poorer neighbours 
generally, especially assisting them with 
advice and medicine in times of sickness. 
She delighted to carry out in her dress and 
domestic arrangements those habits of sim- 
plicity in which she had been trained, not 
only looking upon them as the outcome of 
Christian consistency, but as affording 
increased means for relieving the wants of 
others. She was endowed with good mental 
powers, and in religious things was most 
helpful to her husband, entering with earnest- 
ness into his study of Scripture and sharing 
his daily meditations and prayers. 






While Richard Reynolds was the manager 
of the Coalbrookdale works an improvement 
was made in the mode of converting crude 
iron into malleable or bar iron, a process 
which had been carried on with a wood fire, 
where the iron was mixed with the charcoal. 
This being the only fuel used, the woods of 
the country were fast disappearing, and in 
order to check this waste, many efforts had 
been made to substitute pit coal for charcoal, 
but without success. At length two of the 
workmen suggested the employment of coal 
in a furnace so constructed that the iron 
should not come into contact with the coal 
itself, but be heated solely by the flame. 
R.R. was struck with the ingenuity of the 
scheme, and, with the permission of the 
owners, had the experiment tried. It was a 
complete success, and with his high sense of 
justice he recommended that the invention 
should be patented in the names of the men 
who had discovered it. It has been said 
that R.R. was a peace man. He was such 
not in theory only, but in practice. While 
he had the control of the Coalbrookdale 
business he received a large order for cannon 
from the government. It was declined on the 
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ground that the manufacture of arms is in- 
consistent with the profession of a Christian. 
In 1768, Abraham Darby's sons being able 
to undertake the management of their own 
affairs, R.R. returned to Ketley. Here he 
resided for fifteen years, carrying on an 
extensive business in an enlightened and 
comprehensive spirit, with undeviating in- 
tegrity and industry. In business matters 
which affected others his aim seems always 
to have been the general good rather than 
the promotion of his own interests, and in 
private transactions he has been known to 
pay over large sums to secure others from 
loss. During these years, which were spent 
by R.R. at Ketley, the Coalbrookdale Works 
gained a world-wide reputation by Abraham 
Darby constructing an iron bridge. It was 
the first cast-iron arch actually erected, and 
is described as a " bold and successful 
design." The bridge crosses the Severn 
about a mile from Coalbrookdale by a span 
of one hundred feet. Although Richard 
Reynolds had ceased his close connection 
with the Coalbrookdale Works he could 
not fail to enter into his brother-in-law's 
design with intense and practical interest. 
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According to published records the bridge 
was completed in 1777. 

Soon after returning to Ketley R.R.'s fifth 
and youngest child was born, but a little 
later his second son died to the great grief 
of his father. R.R. exercised a careful super- 
vision over the training of his children, 
preferred home education as being less 
liable to evil influences, and as affording 
more of rational amusements and more 
opportunities of observation and improve- 
ment. In engaging a tutor for his eldest 
son, a boy of eight years, he sought for and 
obtained one who, besides being all that he 
required in literary and scientific attainments, 
was, by his high tone and refinement, 
valuable addition to the family circle. R.R.'s 
first desire for his children was to train them 
in a religious life and conversation, and he 
paid great attention to their instruction in 
the Holy Scriptures. The Sermon 
Mount, as the " compendium of all Christian 
duty," was committed to memory by each 
child as soon as old enough, and repeated 
aloud .every Sunday evening. He took a 
great interest in the pleasures of children 
generally, and in various ways made their 
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enjoyment his concern, and in spite of his 
rather stern manner and undeviating punctu- 
ality, which kept them in some awe, he was 
beloved by them in no common degree. 
In the fruit season he would send his young 
visitors into the garden with liberty to gather 
for themselves, and upon one day in the 
year, which was called "gooseberry day," 
he did the same for the boys of the neigh- 
bourhood. His love of animals must have 
been a bond of union with the children. 
He was fond of horses, dogs, cats, and 
birds. His beautiful cat Myrtle generally 
sat by his side at meal times. The birds he 
fed from his study windows. The following 
incident is characteristic of his thought for 
all, down to the smallest creature. On one 
occasion returning from a journey he drew 
from his pocket a small parcel containing 
carraway comfits. On being asked what 
they were for, he replied, " I bought them 
for the robins — I could not think of anything 
else to bring them." He rarely came home 
after an absence, or entered a house where 
there were children, empty-handed, and 
comfits were often provided for them as well 
as for the robins. In his numerous journeys 
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he showed great thoughtfulness for the 
comfort of the horses, and when using post- 
horses was very particular that they should 
be driven slowly up long steep hills. But 
until the latter part of his life he generally 
made his journeys on horseback, and he took 
great interest in his horses individually. 
" He rode remarkably well, and being tall 
and handsome, of the true Saxon race, his 
hair light brown in flowing curls, his eyes 
blue, his complexion fair and ruddy, he 
formed a very striking figure." A grandson 
relates the following anecdote : — " It hap- 
pened on the occasion of a visit of Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow to the Ketley Iron-works. 
My grandfather, having gone through the 
works with his lordship, and given him all 
requisite information and needful refresh- 
ment, proposed to accompany him part of 
the way on his return, which offer his lord- 
ship gratefully accepted, and Lord Thurlow 
and my grandfather's horses were ordered 
to the door accordingly. They were both 
good riders. The Lord Chancellor rode his 
own horse, which being, no doubt, a little 
instigated thereto by its owner, took the 
lead, and my grandfather's horse kept as 
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nearly neck and neck with his rival, as his 
owner considered respectful. The speed 
was alternately increased, until they found 
themselves getting on at a very dashing pace, 
and they became aware that the steeds were 
as nearly matched as possible. At last the 
Chancellor pulled up, and complimenting my 
grandfather on his very fine horse, confess 
that he had never expected to meet with one 
which could trot so fast as his own. My 
grandfather acknowledged to a similar i 
pression on his part, and his lordship, heartily 
shaking hands with him and thanking him 
for his great attention, laughed and said, 
' I think, Mr. Reynolds, this is probably the 
first time that a Lord Chancellor and 
Quaker have ridden a race together' !" 

Of Richard Reynolds' delight in the 
beauties of nature we have already spoken. 
It was his custom when returning from 
London or Bristol, or other distant towns, to 
visit, on his way home, places of special 
interest. He had artistic tastes and a natural 
love of beauty, and of harmony in colour and 
sound, and he describes scenery with intense 
appreciation, lingering over the glories of 
sunsets he had watched, and the music of 
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the wind and the waves to which he hac 
listened. His enjoyment of the sea and the 
hills was, he tells us, heightened by the 
remembrance that " Our Saviour spent mucr 
of his time by the seaside, on mountains, and 
in desert places." Once a year he arranged 
an excursion to the Wrekin. Relatives and 
friends, the members of the little meeting, 
and clerks in the establishment with thei 
families, made up a large company, 
generous host was the life of the party, 
whether presiding at the ample repast < 
watching the young people in their games, or 
entertaining their elders by his lively con- 
versation, often repeating passages from his 
favourite authors. During his early and 
middle life R.R. initiated and carried out 
many arrangements for the comfort and 
enjoyment of the workmen of the ironworks, 
both at Coalbrookdale and Ketley. Having 
purchased the Manor of Madeley, in which 
Coalbrookdale is situated, he had great 
delight in laying out walks through 
woods on "Lincoln Hill," expressly for 
their pleasure and benefit. They were called 
the "Workmen's Walks," and were much 
frequented by the men and their families. 



He took great care for the housing of the 
people, so that in eleven years the number 
of dwellings in the parish had largely in- 
creased, whilst the number of inhabitants 
had not multiplied in proportion. He built 
comfortable houses for aged and distressed 
persons, and granted building leases of waste 
land in plots of about one-eighth of an acre, 
at live guineas purchase- money, for a lease 
of ninety-nine years, and five shillings a year 
ground-rent. In the matter of education he 
was in advance of his times. At Ketley, 
where he built a school-house, the parents 
were so little alive to the advantages of 
education that he found it needful to pay 
them for sending their children to school. 
He also established a school at Madeley, 
where a contrary state of things prevailed, 
the labours of the saintly John Fletcher 
having so aroused the people to their respon- 
siblities that they eagerly availed themselves 
of the education thus offered. He was also 
instrumental in maintaining two large 
Sabbath Schools. R.R. was much interested 
in Mrs. Trimmer's efforts in the cause of 
education and some correspondence passed 
between them. He writes to her, " I rejoice 
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in thy account of the success of your school 
of industry, and shall thankfully accept the 
account of [another] adapted to retired 
villages, hoping to profit by the com- 
munication in a proposal for something of 
the kind in our neighbourhood." His 
interest in education was not confined to his 
own locality. Besides contributing largely 
to the Friends' School at Ackworth, he also 
assisted in building schools in various parts 
of England and Wales. 

His far-seeing wisdom was pre-eminently 
shown during a time of distress caused by the 
poor harvest of 1782. After uniting with 
other gentlemen of his neighbourhood in 
raising funds for the purchase of food, he 
framed rules for an association for relieving 
"the industrious and truly indigent," by 
which the attention of the magistrates and 
landed proprietors was turned to the best 
means of promoting the more permanent 
happiness of the labouring classes. The 
number of licensed houses was diminished, 
the provisions of the laws against drunken- 
ness were enforced, and R.R. did all that he 
could to abolish the evil custom of 
payment of wages at public- houses. 



III. 

RETIREMENT FROM BUSINESS, 

Home and Social Life. 

1783 to 1803. 



IN the midst of his multifarious responsi- 
bilities and duties R.R. was ever the 
bright centre of his family circle. As we 
have said, his wife was in sympathy with 
him in all things, and his only daughter, who 
seems to have been much like her mother in 
the loveliness of her character, was an un- 
failing source of delight to him. She, on her 
part, looked up to her father with intense 
love and reverence. When laying out the 
woods at Coalbrookdale he built a rustic 
cottage for her pleasure. A tenant occupied 
the ground floor, while the three upper rooms 
were devoted to her use. She furnished 
them tastefully in cottage style, and in this 
quiet retreat, with its beautiful views of the 
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surrounding country, she sometimes spei 
several days. When, in 1786, she marrii 
William Rathbone and went to reside 
Liverpool, the loss to her father 
parable. 

Three years after this event R.R. gave up 
his share in the ironworks at Ketley to his 
sons, and returned to Coalbrookdale. He 
longed for more leisure for reading and re- 
flection ; and he felt so keenly the responsi- 
bility of possessing wealth that he did not 
desire to accumulate more than he had time 
and wisdom to dispense. By his industry 
and business capacity, his large-heartedness 
and benevolence, Richard Reynolds had 
risen to the rank of a country gentleman, 
with a broad estate and a long roll of tenants 
and dependants. But his elevation had 
wrought no change in his habits of pristine 
simplicity ; his life was in marked contrast 
with that of many of the gentry by whom he 
was surrounded. Though a lover of horses 
he was never seen on the turf or at the 
chase, he had too strong a sympathy with 
the birds in their native woods to allow them 
be disturbed by the snap of a fowlii 
:ce. He kept early hours, and was 
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entire stranger to the ball-room, the card- 
table, and the convivial feast, and although 
perhaps better fitted to be a magistrate than 
nine-tenths of the squires in his county he 
could not be called to the Bench, because he 
believed it to be his bounden duty to obey 
the command of Him who is judge of the 
whole earth, " I say unto you, swear not at 
all." His biographer thus refers to the stage 
of his life on which he now entered, when 
he was specially set at liberty to devote 
himself to the concerns of others : " Possessed 
of an annual income of many thousands his 
style of living remained perfectly simple ; 
there was every needful and substantial 
comfort, and an open-handed readiness to 
provide for the pleasure as weli as the 
convenience of those who shared his 
hospitality, yet without display or indulgence 
in luxuries — hence but a small proportion of 
his income was spent upon himself, the 
remainder flowed in the continuous and 
bountiful stream of a well-regulated and 
catholic benevolence." 

His own feelings at this time are given in 
a letter to an intimate friend: — "The first 
religious meeting I attended after I ha.d 
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quitted trade, though small and silent, was a 
season of comfort and refreshment to me, 
and earnest were my desires that it may not 
only be a time of renewal of strength, but of 
renewal of covenant also, that now having 
become, more than before, my own freeman, 
I might be, more than ever I had been, a 
servant of Christ, of His Church and of His 
people." > 

In 1791 a new interest came into the lives 
of Richard and Rebecca Reynolds. The 
daughter's vacant place in the home was, in 
degree, filled by the presence of a young 
Friend who had already endeared herself to 
the little circle in Coalbrookdale. 

Priscilla Hannah Gurney was descended 
from honoured ancestors. Her father, Joseph 
Gurney, was uncle to John Gurney, of Earl- 
ham, and her mother, Hannah Barclay, grand- 
daughter of Robert Barclay, the Apologist, 
was aunt to Katherine Gurney. She was thus 
closely connected with Ehzabeth Fry. Priscilh 
Gurney early lost her father, and her sub 
sequent path was anything but easy, although 
when her mother married Sir William 
Watson much that was attractive opened 
out before her in a brilliant circle in which 
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she was much admired. She was by birth a 
"Friend," and as a girl of fourteen, under 
the preaching of Samuel Fothergill and 
Sophia Hume, both gifted Ministers in the 
Society, she had become convinced that she 
was called to adopt their principles for 
herself. But years of uncertainty were 
before her and she passed through many 
phases of religious and worldly life. For a 
time, under great pressure from an intimate 
friend, she entered into fellowship with the 
Church of England, though she never gave 
up her membership in the Society of Friends, 
and she always carried about with her the 
conviction that she was in this matter 
choosing her own will rather than the 
Divine will ; and could not, as she expresses 
it, " look upon herself as a subject of that 
kingdom which consists in righteousness, 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost." She 
was often tossed to and fro and was as 
one passing through fire and water, but 
finally she came out into a large place, and 
to the great joy of many spiritually- minded 
Friends, who had sympathised in her many 
conflicts, this painful discipline was made a 
means of preparing her for the service 
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of a minister of the Gospel, to which she was 
afterwards called. To the honour of her 
step-father she has recorded that he helped 
her to retrace her steps and openly to avow 
her attachment to the Church of her fathers. 
Her mother and step-father, much as they 
loved her, felt that it would be more congenial 
to her to live in the companionship of those 
who were one with her in religious belief 
and practice, and they therefore encouraged 
her to accept an offer made by her friends, 
R. and R. Reynolds, that she should make 
their house her residence. Before going to 
this new home Priscilla Hannah Gurney, 
being much out of health, went to stay with 
her Aunt Schimmel pcnninck, at Barr, in 
Staffordshire. In the autobiography of her 
daughter, Mary Ann Schimmelpenninck, we 
have an interesting description of hei cousin. 
She herself was a child at the time and had 
a romantic admiration for one who had given 
up many of those pleasures which are so 
attractive to the young. She writes : " My 
cousin Priscilla was one of those persons 
whoin no one having once seen could ever 
forget. She combined the expression of 
holiness and purity with that of the greatest 
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delicacy of perception. Her stature was 
small but perfect in symmetry, her features 
were delicate, and she had what is called a 
helmeted eyelid and a beautiful arched eye- 
brow, which contributed to the devout and 
tranquil expression of her face. Her brown 
hair was divided over her forehead, and her 
dark intelligent eyes indicated at once 
strength and acuteness of intelligence and 
great delicacy of taste. Her costume was 
that of the strictest Friends of that day. How 
well, I remember, her coarse stuff dress 
contrasted with the beauty of her hands and 
arms, her snow-white handkerchief, and her 
little gray shawl ; then she wore a black silk 
hood, and over all a black beaver bonnet in 
the shape of a pewter plate. Her voice was 
musical. Her words descended like dew on 
the soul, penetrating and abiding there, and 
after many days bringing forth fruit." 

Another passage in the autobiography 
refers to P.H.G.'s intercourse with Dr. Dar- 
win, who had free access to the Schimmel- 
penninck home. Her aunt had consulted 
him professionally about her niece, and it 
was his aim to divert her mind from those 
things which he deemed hurtful, and which 
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were so sacred to her, but "fragile as s 
appeared, there was that about her wti 
seemed as a panoply of divine strength, ; 
before which the shafts of Dr. Darwin's 
against divine truth, aimed cautiously ; 
first, but afterwards more openly, recoil* 
innocuous." 

At Coalbrookd.il e Priscilla Gurney foui 
herself welcomed as a beloved daughter b 
her friends Richard and Rebecca Reynold 
who had provided for her comfort in every 
way. She had a suite of rooms, including 
one for her little maid, Joan, and accom- 
modation for her horse, " Serena," and her 
open carriage, in which she used to drive 
about to visit the poor and enjoy the country. 
The rooms in the " cottage in the wood, 
formerly occupied by R.R.'s daughter, seei 
to have been also refitted for her use, ; 
when she needed a quiet retreat for reading, 
working, or meditation, she strolled through 
the lovely woods attended by Joan to this 
pleasant resting-place. 

Like the master of the house, Prist 
Gurney surrounded herself with pets, 
while sitting reading, her birds and squirrel 
were free to come to her hand to be fed with 
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nuts or sugar. It was beautiful to watch her 
attitude towards Joan, " partaking of the 
aiithority of the mistress, the tender care of 
the mother, and the forbearance of the 
Christian, whilst the little maid herself, with 
her rosy cheeks and beaming black eyes, 
looked up to her mistress with a reverent 
love, as though she were listening to a being 
from another sphere." 

It was very congenial to Priscilla Hannah 
Gurney that the home which she had now 
entered was one in which there was no 
narrowness of spirit. Richard Reynolds was 
deeply interested in the Church universal. 
The harmony among the spiritually minded 
belonging to diiferent churches in the neigh- 
bourhood has been already referred to in the 
last chapter. 

We cannot pass over an interesting refer- 
ence to a visit to Coalbrookdale in Elizabeth 
Fry's memoir. It was in 1798 that she 
visited this "happy valley," in her opening 
womanhood. John Gurney had taken his 
seven daughters for a tour in Wales, and 
returned by way of Coalbrookdale. His 
daughter Elizabeth was at that time longing 
for intercourse with " Friends," and her 
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father purposely left her alone with 
cousin, Priscilla Hannah Gurney, for sevei 
days. The influence of this visit upon her 
was very powerful. She thus writes in her 
journal, under date of September 4th : "After 
tea we went to the Darbys, accompanied by 
my dear friend, Richard Reynolds, and still 
dearer Priscilla Gurney. We had spent a 
pleasant evening, when my heart began to 
feel itself silenced before God, and without 
looking at others, 1 found myself under the 
shadow of His wing and I soon discoven 
that the rest were in the same state. After 
sitting a time in silence Rebecca Young spol 
most beautifully. She touched my heart, and 
1 felt melted and bowed before my Creator. 
Deborah Darby then spoke : what she 
was excellent. She addressed part of it to 
me — I only fear she says too much of what 
I am to be, ' a light to the blind, speech 
the dumb, and feet to the lame.' Can it be 
She seems as if she thought I was to be 
minister of Christ. Can I ever be one ? 
1 am obedient I believe I shall I" 

Large-hearted as Richard Reynolds wa 
desiring the encouragement of all w' 
were truly seeking the advancement of thi 
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r Redeemer's Kingdom, he was deeply con- 
cerned for the welfare of his own religious 
Society. He thus writes to his friend, 
Samuel Lloyd : — " When I consider William 
Penn's description of us as a people in his 
account of our rise and progress, and com- 
pare it with the present state of our Society, 
or indeed with my own, need I scruple to 
acknowledge and lament the disparity ' to 
admire,' in his own words, ' the humility and 
chaste zeal of that day/ how constant at 
meetings ! how retired in them ! how firm to 
truth's life, as well as truth's principles, how 
entire and united in their communion ? Oh, 
my friend, how are we now ? But, instead 
of fruitless comparisons, let us, through the 
Divine helpof the Holy Arm which supported 
them in that day and which is equally ready 
to lead us in the same path, endeavour after 
a reformation in ourselves. Let us walk by 
the same rule, let us mind the same things, 
and following them as they followed Christ 
be qualified to be examples to others in the 
same way. The state of the Society, of our 
families, the glory of God, and our own 
happiness — everything unites to excite us to 
watchfulness and constant prayer." For 
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forty years R.R. attended, almost without 
exception, the Yearly Meeting of the Society 
of Friends held in London. There he met 
with many devoted men and women from all 
parts of the country and from America, who, 
like himself, were endeavouring to stimulate 
their fellow- members to seek after holy living 
and the extension of the Redeemer's 
Kingdom. 

He was an intelligent student of books 
and men, and his thoughts on what he 
read and observed were characterized by 
calm and clear judgment. He maintained a 
constant correspondence with his children 
when absent, and with some intimate friends. 
When giving advice he does so with tender- 
ness and humility. To his elder son, after 
his marriage, he writes fatherly words : 
"May I without offence mention the word 
frugality. ... If it would not savour 
too much of the prudence of old age I would 
recommend an attention to small expenses, 
which, occurring frequentiy, amount in the 
year to a sum incredible to those who have 
taken no account of them. The inde- 
pendency which is purchased by early 
economy was a sufficient inducement to me 
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to begin life and continue it, too, as long as 
was necessary, upon a small scale, and I now 
thankfully taste the fruits of it in the enjoy- 
ment of the conveniences of life myself and at 
times in assisting some others to procure them 
also." To one who evidently needed encour- 
agement in the art of giving he writes : " I 
have been thinking of the superiority of the 
precepts of the Gospel to the obligations of 
the law. The latter enjoined the appropria- 
tion of the tenth of the increase to the 
retainers of the Temple, the stranger, and 
the poor, besides many other sacrifices and 
offerings. Under the Gospel no specific 
proportion of our substance is mentioned, 
but we are to consider ourselves as children 
of one family and to manifest our love to the 
God and Father of all by a love of our 
brethren, or how dwelleth the love of God 

Both at Ketley and Liverpool R.R. was 
a much honoured guest in his children's 
homes, and he sought to promote the enjoy- 
ment and improvement of his grand-children 
in innumerable ways. He liked to see them 
under his own roof, and they early learned 
to love and reverence their grandfather. 
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Even when they were very young he i 
to take them to his favourite haunts in 
country, and it was beautiful to see a man 
so looked up to by his fellow-men leading 
the little children by the hand and drawing 
their attention to the beauty of the flowei 
and foliage and delicate mosses, thus com- 
municating to them something of his c 
enthusiastic admiration of the works of thi 
Creator. The Sabbath was a day of days 
to R.R. However pressing his work 
be, he never transacted any business afti 
eight o'clock on Saturday night. On thi 
Sabbath the work of the house was so 
arranged that every servant could attend 
both the morning and evening meeting. In 
the afternoon R.R. held a Bible reading, to 
which the servants and their friends were 
invited. Although a strict discipline was 
maintained in his house, R.R. was very con- 
siderate for the comfort and the well-being 
of his servants, and always manifested his 
gratitude for any service performed by them. 
He was an early riser, and it was his custoi 
in winter to fight his study fire which 
laid over-night. An old servant said of 
that his discernment was so great that it 
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domestic establishment it was almost impos- 
sible to deceive him, yet he was looked up 
to by his servants with the greatest respect. 
Anything like waste was a real pain to 
him. Though of so kindly a disposition 
he was naturally hasty, but when he felt that 
in an unwary moment he had spoken to a 
servant in a manner unworthy of a follower 
of Christ he would, like Charles Simeon, 
freely acknowledge and apologize for his 
error. He has even been known to follow a 
poor woman to her house in order to ask her 
forgiveness for having sent a sharp message 
to her when she had applied for help. 
Deeply did he sorrow over this besetting 
sin, and earnest were his prayers for over- 
coming power to resist this and every other 
temptation. He was most tender in his 
judgment of others, and he was slow to 
believe reports injurious to the reputation of 
the absent, who had not the opportunity of 
answering the charges brought against them. 
He also always discouraged trifling gossip 
about persons and their c 



IV. 
THE EVENING OF LIFE, 

1803 TO l8l6. 



AFTER many peaceful years R.R.'s life 
was again chequered by deep sorrows. 
In 1803 he had a severe attack of influenza, 
and, as he was recovering, his wife became 
ill with the same complaint. It ran its course 
rapidly, and after one short week this beloved 
companion of his joys and sorrows passed 
from the home which she had so richly 
blessed for nearly forty years. In June of 
the same year his eldest son died after a long 
period of suffering, and about a month later 
the wife of his youngest son was called away, 
leaving a large young family motherless. 
Many of the ties to Coalbrookdale being now 
broken, R.R. arranged, in 1804, to remove to 
Bristol, and Priscilla Hannah Gurney decided 
to make her home at Bath in order to be 
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near her only sister, the proximity of Bath 
to Bristol enabling her often to have inter- 
course with the friend of so many years. 
R.R. took up his residence in St. James's 
Square, and his cousin, Sarah Allen, went to 
reside with him, " ministering as a daughter 
to his comfort and enjoyment, her intelligent 
and well-informed mind and energetic 
character peculiarly preparing her to be his 
friend and companion." It seemed fitting 
that R.R.'s latter years should be passed in 
his native city, where the sphere of useful- 
ness which opened out before him was so 
large and far-reaching. In the western 
metropolis he found many charities needing 
a helping hand, and enlightened men pre- 
pared to enter into his schemes for the 
elevation of the masses. It was his aim to 
promote self-help. " To teach the idle and 
the improvident the value of industry, 
prudence, and economy, was, in his opinion, 
of the first importance in the attainment of 
the object of the labours of his long life — 
the happiness of his fellow- creatures." With 
this end in view he assisted in establishing a 
society which among other advantages em- 
braced a loan fund and a " Bank of Savings," 
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the association of which with his name was 
a guarantee to the working men of Bristol 
that it was an institution in which they might 
safely invest their savings. The method 
adopted by him of privately lending small 
sums to really deserving men, and permitting 
them to repay by instalments without interest, 
had much merit in it. 

It is not our intention to catalogue the 
liberal acts of this princely man, but rather 
to give some idea of the manner in which he 
gave. He strongly disapproved of making 
charitable bequests by will if other modes 
were possible, and, circumstanced as he was, 
with his children no longer dependent upon 
him, he was able largely to communicate to 
others during his life-time.* It is an instruc- 
tive fact that in earlier life giving was a great 

° While writing this sketch we read in a 
daily paper the account of the death of a 
William Rathbone, of Liverpool. It is stated 
that he, too, disapproving of posthumous gifts, 
dispensed to the poor in his life-time. It is also 
recorded that he left his property to be equally 
divided among his numerous children. We think 
we cao recognize here a life which may have 
been largely influenced by the example of 
Richard Reynolds. 
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effort to Richard Reynolds, but so entirely 
did he overcome the difficulty that it became 
a pleasure to him to give liberally if only he 
could do it without notoriety. From the time 
he left business to the end of his life careful 
distribution of his means was more than 
;r his daily concern. He delighted in 
permanently lifting up useful charities which 
were in danger of falling to the ground. 
Thus he invested a large sum in the 
purchase of land, the rents of which were to 
be divided among seven of the charities of 
Bristol. 

During a time of distress in London he 
wrote to some of his friends there, expressing 
his deep sympathy with the suffering state of 
the community. He further desired that they 
should draw upon him for whatever sum 
they might think proper. They joyfully 
accepted his proposal, and in a short time 
had received from him eleven thousand 
pounds. Here they stopped, but they had 
not fully gauged his liberality. In a few 
months R.R. again wrote, stating that his 
mind was not easy and his coffers were too 
full. Again his friends drew upon him until 
they had reached the amount of twenty 
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thousand pounds, a very large sum in those 
days. 

Not content with giving himself he stimu- 
lated other men of substance to do the same. 
At one time he solicited subscriptions per- 
manently to increase the allowance to the 
inmates of some almshouses. Going from 
house to house and by letter he communicated 
with a large number of persons. One 
gentleman gave bim a cheque for five 
hundred pounds. R.R. took it, but quickly 
returned it, saying that such a sum from 
one of his means would do more harm than 
good. The gentleman immediately wrote 
another for double the amount. R.R. himself 
gave several thousand pounds to this fund 
and four thousand pounds to the Friends' 
almshouses. 

But while it is known that his gifts to 
public charities were many and large, his 
thoughtful delicate assistance to those who 
were not generally known to be in need 
can never be discovered. In his private 
accounts the record of these gifts was so 
entered that no one could learn exactly to 
whom they were sent. He had a natural 
love of order, and all that he did was 
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characterized by method. To him whatever 
was worth doing at all was worth doing well 
In this spirit he resolutely set his face against 
giving to the undeserving, and in order to 
ascertain the veracity of applicants he 
instituted a sort of private " charity organi- 
zation," employing four agents in Bristol to 
enquire into cases which came before him. 
These almoners furnished K.R. with weekly 
accounts containing the names of every 
person and family relieved. He also employed 
the same method in London and elsewhere, 
especially inviting members of his own 
Society to bring before him deserving cases 
of pressing need. His princely liberality 
extended to Germany at a time when that 
country was passing through a period of 
great distress. One mode which he adopted 
carried with it a double blessing. With his 
keen power of sympathy he realized that 
many in limited circumstances are able, tn no 
common degree, to appreciate the struggles 
of the poor and yet have to suffer the pain 
of being unable to relieve them. To place it 
within the power of his friends and relatives 
to enter into the joy of assisting others he 
entrusted them with sums of money for 
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charitable purposes. A niece writes : 
have been myself thus favoured, and well 
remember his very words on one occasion 
he said : 'My dear, 1 wish thee to take this 
(giving what appeared to me a large sum}, 
thou canst not always relieve the distressed 
as thou wouldst wish — but I charge thee to 
tell no one — the injunction is not enough 
obeyed, ' let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth.'" 

In several instances R.R. had the pleasure 
of releasing whole families imprisoned for 
debt, and on one occasion he cleared a 
certain prison of all the debtors detained 
within its walls. 

When the new gaol in Bristol was built he 
was much concerned on behalf of those who 
were to become its inmates, and anticipated 
some of the future steps in prison ameliora- 
tion by desiring that they should be " reformed 
as well as confined, instructed in habits 
industry and a knowledge of their duties 
God and man, and if possible be returnei 
good members of society when released from 
prison." 

He was always looking out for oppor- 
tunities of helping others. On one occasic 
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R.R. was travelling through Nottingham, and 
meeting with a slight accident, sent for a 
surgeon. From some cause, instead of the 
surgeon, his assistant, quite a youth, came. 
R.R. entered into conversation with him and 
found that he had a great desire, but lacked 
the means, to attend a course of lectures on 
chemistry, which were being delivered in the 
town, and which he said would be of essential 
service to him. So much interested was 
R.R. in the young man that he supplied 
him with the means of pursuing his 
studies, and thus had the pleasure of helping 
one who was afterwards well known as 
Dr. Jephson, of Leamington. In 1807 R.R. 
rejoiced over the success of years of patient 
labour in the interests of the slave. Twenty- 
four years previously, in common with other 
earnest men and women, many of whom 
belonged to his own Society, he had been 
deeply stirred by the horrors of the slave 
trade, and his heart once enlisted he threw 
his energies into the cause of his down- 
trodden fellow creatures. So important did 
this object seem to him that he wrote to Lord 
Sheffield declining to vote for him at an 
approaching election at Bristol, on the ground 
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of Lord S. being opposed to abolition. Now 
in 1807, when the bill for the abolition of the 
slave trade was carried, R.R. writes to a 
friend : " I should have been glad to hear 
that some public manifestation of Christiai 
rejoicing had been exhibited. Thou wilt not 
suppose I mean illuminations or ringing of 
bells. I have recollected the custom of the 
Jews, who manifested their joy on an especial 
deliverance, not only by feasting and in 
sending portions to one another, but by gifls 
to the poor. And it would not be amiss if 
those who are considered as pastors would 
excite their flocks to manifest their joy for 
the abolition of the slave trade by administer- 
ing clothing, food, and fuel, to supply the 
wants of the poor which the present severity 
of the cold must intensify. Such I trust has 
been the case with some individuals, but I 
wish to have it more general." 

These latter years, so full of practical 
thought for others, were outwardly passed 
by R.R. in a very regular, methodical life. 
His early hours were passed in reading and 
devotion. After breakfast he spent several 
hours in his study. At noon he went 
on some errand of mercy or to attend one 
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the numerous committees on which he 
served. Two mornings in the week he 
attended the "week-day meeting" at the 
Friends' Meeting House, no weather being 
ever known to keep him at home. After 
dinner Sarah Allen or a friend who might be 
staying in the house read aloud to him. 
After tea in the summer-time he took country 
rambles. The evening closed as the morning 
had begun, with a devotional Scripture read- 
ing, and when the clock struck ten everyone 
was expected to retire for the night. He 
much enjoyed social intercourse with the 
"cherished few" who, like himself, were 
full of noble aims and a sincere desire to 
live for the glory of God. With such he 
felt at home, and in their society he found 
congenial and delightful association. He 
had much communion with that very excellent 
minister of the Gospel who lived in the 
neighbourhood, Joshua Gilpin, and it was 
mainly through K.R.'s personal interest that 
he was presented to the living at Wrock- 
wardine. He also enjoyed the acquaintance 
of many scientific and highly -educated men. 
"His manners as a host," writes his grand- 
daughter, " were courteous and dignified. 
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and his conversation, when he was perfectly 
at ease, animated and often diversified with 
a quaint wit and humorous satire. His fine 
countenance beamed with intelligence and 
kindliness, his eyes were piercing, and were 
remarkable for the brightness which seemed 
literally to flash from them under strong 
emotion. It was something almost fearful 
to meet their glance in anger or indignation, 
whilst equally striking was their beautiful 
expression under the excitement of admira- 
tion or affection." 

The yearly visits to his daughter at Liver- 
pool and to his other children in Shropshire 
were times of deep interest. To his daughter 
the coming of her father was an event to 
which she looked forward with feelings of 
eager anticipation. A very close bond of 
love and sympathy united them. 

It was only natural that R.R.'s children 
and friends should earnestly desire to possess 
a portrait of one so beloved, but for a long 
time he was deaf to all entreaties on the 
subject. Under these circumstances an 
attempt was made to obtain a likeness without 
his knowledge. One dark evening a 
painter was brought into the garden, i 
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through an open window, he could be 
observed reading by candle light unconscious 
of what was going on. The miniature thus 
taken was shown to R.R., and another sketch 
taken while he was at a meeting, and neither 
proving a great success he gave in to the 
desire of his children and promised to sit for 
a portrait in oils to Hobday, the only con- 
dition being that his daughter should be with 
him during the whole of the sittings. At the 
first sitting a grandson was one of the party, 
and at the request of the painter he and his 
mother tried to " keep up a lively conversa- 
tion," but, as everyone knows, to talk for 
effect is a difficult business, and the success 
on that day "was very indifferent indeed," 
R.R. himself complained that it was very 
" fatiguing and disagreeable." The next 
sitting is thus described by his grandson : 
" When my grandfather had retaken his seat 
I mentioned to my mother the contents of 
letters which 1 had that morning received 
from Liverpool giving a fearful account of 
the heavy failures which were taking place 
there, and spreading far and wide devastation 
and distress. I spoke under strong excite- 
ment while contrasting the unprincipled 
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conduct of many houses with the unswerving 
honesty of others, and the generous readiness 
of some to assist, at great risk to themselves, 
their less fortunate but not less honest 
neighbours. My grandfather listened atten- 
tively, and soon became so deeply interested 
that his countenance, losing its constrained 
expression, glowed with feeling and animation, 
and as we were leavingthe room Mr. Hobday 
expressed his regret that I could not be 
present at the remaining .sittings." When 
asked if he would like to be taken with a 
book in his hand he said he would have a 
Bible open at the fifth chapter of Romans, 
with his favourite authors in the background. 
We must hasten on to the end. In 1810, 
a serious illness took from R.R. much of his 
vigour ; from Devonshire, where he went for 
change, he writes to a friend : — " I believe 
few men have had a higher relish for the gay, 
or the grand, the beautiful, or the sublime, 
or the wonderful works of the Almighty in 
the outward creation ; and I remember, with 
gratitude, the admiration, the delightful 
astonishment, the rapture which scenes like 
those at present before me excited the 
time I beheld them, and frequendy since. 
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I do not regret that the things which are seen, 
which are temporal, and which I must so soon 
leave, now aifect me so little." Although 
his bodily strength gradually decreased he 
retained a clearness of intellect which enabled 
him still to enter into those interests which 
had so long filled his life. Calmly relying on 
the wisdom of God, " full of religious hope, of 
faith and charity, and his heart glowing with 
warm affection for his friends he continued 
to the last more and more the object of the 
love and veneration of his family." 

In June, 1816, he set out to pay his last 
visit to his children. On reaching his son 
Joseph's house at Ketley he appeared very 
feeble, and only remained there two days. 
It was a bright summer morning on which 
he parted from this family so dear to him. 
AH the grand- children gathered round him 
after breakfast, and his son read a chapter in 
the New Testament, followed by a time 
of perfect stillness for a few minutes. 
" Presently," we quote the words of one of 
the grand -children, " my grandfather raised 
his head and looked around upon us, and we 
listened breathlessly as he began to speak, 
saying that this was the last time he should ever 
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see us in this world — solemnly and sweetb 
he addressed us — then he spoke a few 
of affection and hope to our father, and 
afterwards to the others ; again there was 
silence, and we all felt that his spirit 
engaged in supplication, shared, in degree, 
by the hearts of all present. Then he arose, 
kissed us affectionately, and bade us farewell. 
We followed him into the hall, where some 
of the servants were waiting to see him pass. 
He noticed them kindly ; and, accompanied 
by Sarah Allen, was assisted to his carriage 
and drove away. We had, indeed, seen our 
beloved grandfather for the last time. On 
our return to the room where he had taken 
leave of us some lilies of the valley were 
found lying on the table. He had worn 
them, as he often did flowers, in his button- 
hole, and as they were faded had taken them 
out and left them there. They were care- 
fully preserved, folded in a paper, and 
inscribed, ' Lilies of the valley worn by my 
grandfather at Ketley, 1st July, 1816.'" At 
his daughter's home at Green Bank he 
gained no strength, and shortly returned to 
Bristol, and by urgent medical advice was 
taken to Cheltenham. He felt it right t 
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all the means prescribed, but he did not expect 
restoration. During the last three weeks his 
daughter and cousin, who were with him, 
were joined by Priscilla Hannah Gurney. 
In the spring she had gone over to Bristol to 
take leave of Richard Reynolds before going 
to the Yearly Meeting. His declining state 
was deeply felt by her sensitive and clinging 
nature, and nothing but a strong call of duty 
to pay religious visits in the neighbourhood 
of London would have kept her from home 
during these months of anxiety. On feeling 
herself liberated from this work she hastened 
to Cheltenham to assist in ministering to her 
beloved friend, who for so many years had, 
as she says, united towards her the characters 
" of father, brother, and friend." She writes : 
" During this time many precious evidences 
were afforded us that his mind was firmly 
centred in patient faith and humble hope of 
his abiding interest in redeeming love and 
mercy. He once said, in reply to an obser- 
vation made by one of his friends, ' My faith 
and hope and trust are wholly fixed on the 
love and mercy of God in Christ Jesus ! ' " 

Till early in September, Richard Reynolds 
took his usual exercise daily, even driving 
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the carriage himself, and on the 6th 
walked out before breakfast, but after 
his strength declined rapidly. On the 9th 
he was persuaded to remain in bed till the 
afternoon, when he rose and drank tea with 
his family and did not retire till his usual 
time. But, early in the morning of the tenth 
it was evident that the home-call had come. 
A grandson, who was hastily summoned, thus 
describes the event : " The scene on our 
arrival is deeply impressed on my memory — 
the tranquility which breathed around the 
little group of mourners who were quietly 
assembling to behold the death of the 
righteous — the inexpressible peacefulness of 
those last moments. Speechless, but quite 
conscious, he took my mother's hand and 
pressed it, looked earnestly in her face and 
died." Besides his daughter, his only sur- 
viving son, and two grand -children, there 
were present his nephew, Dr. Gawen Ball ; 
his faithful cousin, Sarah Allen ; and Priscilla 
Hannah Gurney. 

Eight days later the funeral took place. 
Soon after eight o'clock in the morning of the 
day 500 boys from the Lancasterian and 
Benevolent Schools formed in two open 
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columns across St. James's Square, and with 
heads uncovered reverently watched the 
coffin being brought out from the residence 
of their benefactor. The streets were 
thronged with the poor. The Clergy and 
Dissenting ministers and other gentlemen 
and a large body of Friends followed the 
procession of the family and relatives from 
the house, passing through streets which 
showed signs of mourning on every hand. 
It was a great company of sincere mourners. 
Numbers who could not find standing ground 
in the graveyard watched the proceedings 
from the houses and walls around. After 
the remains had been laid in the grave and 
prayer and praise had been offered the vast 
assembly adjourned to a large hall, where a 
meeting was held. 

One of the newspapers, after describing 
the solemn scene around the grave and in 
the meeting, writes : " Thus was the memory 
of the just embalmed in the sighs, in the 
tears, in the prayers of his friends and 
fellow -citizens of every name, who, we 
understand, intend to wear mourning for a 
month. It was in the faith and hope of the 
glorious truths of that divine revelation, to 
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the circulation of which he so zealously con- 
tributed, and which he was earnestly desirous 
that all might be able to read, that this great 
Christian philanthropist lived and died, thus 
adding another proof of the ennobling influ- 
ence of faith in the Son of God." 
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